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MotoGP 



STICKING TO THE 
HARD STUFF 

Mugello was not Valentino Rossi’s weekend for the 
second year in a row as circumstances transpired 
again to deny the thousands of ‘yellow’ fans a pro¬ 
per podium celebration. This time it was the Italian’s 
‘motor’ that let him down as opposed to the Ml. 
Once again though the 38 year old still showed he is 
one of the very fastest on two wheels...just perhaps 
not on a motocross bike 
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OUT OF 

THE 

RUT 

For the second 
week in a row 
MXGP encountered 
a circuit of ruts, 
bumps and caution- 
enforcing terrain 
at Ernee. Monster 
Energy Kawasaki’s 
Clement Desalle 
bounced through 
at full race speed 
for his first win 
of the term and 
is the sixth victor 
from nine events in 
2017. Orlyonok and 
Russia is next this 
weekend 
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ALL 

NATURAL 

The Isle of Man shrubbery gets the annu¬ 
al blast of abuse from motorcycles that 
speed by at frightening pace and close 
enough so a rider could pick a daisy or 
two. loM2017 carries on as OTOR hits the 
web but Steve English tries to tap into 
some of the appeal that keeps the island 
so busy each year 
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Our neck brace is tried and tested, giving you the courage to take the leap. 
Designed to break so you don't. Now even more lightweight and comfortable. 
The world is at your feet. 

Go find it: leatt.com/2017-gpx-neck-braces/ 
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motogp grand PREMIO D’lTALIA OAKLEY 

MUGELLO ■ JUNE 4th ■ Rnd 6 of 18 


MotoGP winner: Andrea Dovizioso, Due ati 
Moto2 winner: Mattia Pasini, Kalex 
Moto3 winner: Andrea Migno, KTM 















n Italian trio in Italy, a race that was as 
scary as it was entertaining, a last lap 
show of brilliance and defiance of illness 
and pressure for a victory that chucked a 
fair share of red pride in amongst the bright 
yellow hue of Mugello: the Gran Premio 
d’ltalia 2017 may not have been a Rossi 
show but it still had some hits. 

Andrea Dovizioso, Mattia Pasini and Andrea 
Migno conquered their respective chal¬ 
lenges on a day where the ‘autodromo’ was 
allegedly packed to capacity and Nicky 
Hayden was given a moving farewell on the 
starting grid where many wanted to pay 
their respects. 

With MotoGP swinging between favouritism 
to Yamaha and Honda depending on the 
allotment and functionality of the Michelin 
tyres with the circuit conditions on a specif¬ 
ic weekend, Mugello was another chapter of 
an unpredictable and nervy campaign so far 


for the teams and riders; who would profit 
on the cambered switchbacks and flip-flop 
sections? 

Ducati’s speed advantage was evident from 
the first sessions and during the twenty- 
three lap race - run at the site in consecu¬ 
tive years since 1991 - when Jorge Lorenzo 
would power down the main straight like 
a red missile. Honda toiled with the newly 
favoured Michelin front and Yamaha was 
again the neutral choice as Aprilia and KTM 
had a meeting to forget, but it was the Ital¬ 
ian marque that had reason for celebration 
with not only their maiden triumph of the 
season but two athletes from two different 
teams on the box. 

In the bigger picture Dovizioso’s win ele¬ 
vated him to second in the standings at the 
expense of Dani Pedrosa who controversial¬ 
ly crashed into Cal Crutchlow, and Maverick 
Vinales’ maturity to settle for second start- 













ing the final lap upon realisation that the 
#4 Desmosedici was uncatchable allowed 
a nine point gain in the championship table 
and a lead of more than a race after six of 
nineteen. 

There was also a hurried sense of anti¬ 
climax at Mugello. A struggling Valentino 
Rossi did not give his army much cause to 
hang around and wait for the traffic gridlock 
to dissipate and the paddock was already 
closing down before the MotoGP chequered 
flag had fallen - AMA Supercross style - 
with the Circuit de Barcelona-Catalunya 
primed for round seven the following week¬ 
end, necessitating a swift dismantlement 
and exit from Italy to ready for another 
batch of racing. 








As always Danilo Petrucci was good 
value for a comment and his first dry 
weather podium was deftly earned upon 
an expensive backdrop. Saturday the 
Pramac rider had sent the majority of 
both of his bikes to the recycle bin but 
stayed upright and in front of Valen¬ 
tino Rossi for a third place that induced 
tears. ‘If anyone ask me: ‘what can you 
give for stay on the podium on Sunday? 

I say okay, I can sell my house!’ he en¬ 
dearingly said. ‘It’s unbelievable because 
yesterday was quite strange; I crashed 


the first lap out of the box. I say, ‘okay, 
a very good morning...’ Then I start with 
the other bike. I start to push, push: my 
lap time going always down. Then I go 
down another time. Then I finish the 
bike...’ Riding the GP17, Petrucci’s stock 
was considerably increased by being the 
next best Desmo after Dovizioso. ‘It’s not 
a big difference between the ‘16 and the 
‘17 bike,’ he added. ‘But to really have 
the potential for the ‘17 bike you have to 
give 100%. Only Dovi at the moment is 
consistently faster than us.’ 




















MotoGP ITALY 



Andrea Dovizioso said that his first win 
of 2017 (and just the second for Ducati) 
came in what was ‘a very strange day 
for me’. It was an achievement that 
meant #4 marked the first Italian set 
(bike, rider, country) in the premier 
class for 43 years and since a certain 
Giacomo Agostini. Dovi did not com¬ 
plete warm-up due to a stomach illness 
that cast the veteran with a pale and fa¬ 
tigued complexion. He also suffered the 
kind of wobble at the end of the main 
straight at almost 350kmph that would 
have troubled his underwear further. 


Ducati’s serious track time at Mugello 
helped pay off (Michele Pirro was also 
competitive) but Dovizioso still had to 
produce something special to hold Mav¬ 
erick Vinales at bay. 


‘I didn’t have energy before the race 
so I was scared about that,’ he said. ‘I 
was scared to lose the energy during 
the race. But the reality was I was able 
to ride fast in a smooth way, that for 
me makes a big difference to stay be¬ 
hind Maverick. I understood his positive 
points and my positive points. Ten laps 
to the end I decide to overtake him...’ 








Even now it is unusual to see Marc 
Marquez looking somewhat mortal but 
the warning signs had been in place 
throughout the weekend. The world 
champion’s off-road skills came to the 
fore at a time when the perils of mo- 
tocross again came under the micro¬ 
scope for MotoGP athletes and two 
fast excursions into the gravel showed 
a different side to the Catalan’s skills 
and he stayed upright. The second 
occasion on Sunday morning was an 
eerie reminder of his ridiculously fast 
crash at the same location four years 
earlier. 

‘A difficult weekend with a lot scares 
and those happen when you are on 
the limit,’ he commented. ‘I had some 
memories from 2013 because there 
was a big shake and when that hap¬ 
pens with these bikes then the brake 
pads open and you don’t have the 
front brake. You need to push [pump 
the lever] two or three times and 
at 300kmph everything comes very 
quick! I went on the gravel and was 
scared. I thought ‘it’s time to crash...’ 
but I was able to stay on the bike and 
could slow down before the wall. In 
fact motocross can also be positive in 
these situations!’ As with his brand- 
mates, Marquez’s problems lay in the 
choice of the front Michelin, which he 
said deteriorated at mid-race distance 
and meant he was unable to attack 
Alvaro Bautista for a top five finish. ‘In 
the end we can take some positives. 
We were close and not that far from 
victory...but not close enough.’ 




Jorge Lorenzo admitted that he is still in 
a process of finding a middle ground of 
adapting the Ducati to his style - specifi¬ 
cally in corner entry - and also adjusting 
to the character of the bike. His hard push 
at the beginning of the twenty-three laps 
was part of a strategy but missed front grip 
and he dropped back to eighth. The former 
world champion was spotted below the 
podium taking part in the celebrations for 
his teammate’s success. ‘It’s good that Dovi 
won and he showed the bike is ready to 
win,’ he said. ‘We all have our way to work 
and it is not so easy to change but we are 
learning after a difficult start to the season. 
We are closer every session. We had the 
speed and in sixth gear I was faster than 
others on the straight. We were very brave... 
but not fast enough. I was overtaken five or 
six times in the corners and I’m not used to 
that.’ 


Johann Zarco said seventh position was 
the best he could hope for at Mugello, and 
his usual rapier opening laps of the race 
were blunted by a harder tyre selection. The 
Frenchman was part of a thrilling Moto2 
duel with Lorenzo Baldassarri in 2016; this 
was his first attack on the Ml. ‘It’s fast!’ 
he smiled. ‘Because I did 346.5kmph and 
then when you brake, you brake harder and 
harder and harder, and you never stop... It’s 
adrenaline, anyway, and that’s good. Some¬ 
times I’m unstable with the bike, and that’s 
a point we are working on because we can 
have a very stable bike but if I lose the feel¬ 
ing, then I cannot be fast.’ Cal Crutchlow 
tipped the Frenchman for victory on Satur¬ 
day night. ‘It is Zarco’s to lose, he has the 
best pace. We are all impressed; he is doing 
a good job,’ the Honda man said. It wasn’t 
only the Hondas that were offset by rubber 
selections in Mugello. 
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One day the grandstands and hillsides at 
Mugello will no longer be a bright shade of 
yellow but until that time the event and loca¬ 
tion belongs firmly to one man. Rossi gave 
his vast supporting contingent cause for con¬ 
cern thanks to a misjudged motocross jump 
that put him briefly in hospital only days and 
hours before the paddock formed up in Tus¬ 
cany. 

‘On Tuesday I was very sad because I thought 
I would not be here,’ he said on Thursday and 
across a normally busy weekend in which 
he downscaled his commitments even fur¬ 
ther. ‘We’ve all ridden with problems,’ World 
Champion Marc Marquez said when asked to 
comment on the incident. ‘At Assen you had 
Lorenzo with a broken collarbone and I’ve rid¬ 
den with injured shoulders. He’ll be there.’ 

Rossi managed to be fast enough to vie for 
Pole Position but his chest and torso com¬ 
plaint (he took mild painkillers on Saturday) 
was enough to affect his performance toward 
the end of the 23 laps. 

‘Already [with] eight laps to go I was finished 
and I started to suffer more,’ he said long 
after the packed fluorescent start straight 
throng had been asked to disperse. ‘And when 
you ride this bike and you are not at 100% in 
movement, everything becomes more dif¬ 
ficult. So I tried to not give up and stay be¬ 
hind Petrux, but unfortunately I wasn’t strong 
enough to attack.’ 

Rossi was nevertheless grinning when it came 
to talk of VR46 Academy rider Andrea Mi- 
gno’s Moto3 success and also praising of Mat- 
tia Pasini’s first victory this decade in Moto2 
with two jaw-dropping passes on the final lap 
to pass Alex Marquez and Thomas Luthi. ‘I 
was, not crying, but emotional,’ the 38 year 
old said of Migno’s breakthrough. ‘We are 
[also] very happy for Pasini, because he did 
the race that every Italian rider dreams about 
at night!’ 





















MOTOGP 

BLOG 


THE HARDER WAY 


July 15, 2012. Mugello. On a day in which headlines were written by Jorge Lor¬ 
enzo, romping to a five second win and Casey Stoner, lagging behind in eighth, 
beset by tyre and braking woes, a local young hopeful racing in old hand Giamp 
iero Sacchi’s lodaRacing CRT outfit inconspicuously retired out of a lowly 16th. 


Fast forward a little under five 
years and few could have pre¬ 
dicted that this same Italian, 
stockier and heavier than most of 
the MotoGP field, with an more 
alternative route into the top 
class, would be finishing 2.3 sec¬ 
onds off victory at Mugello while 
muscling national hero Valentino 
Rossi out of the top three. 

As he walked through the press¬ 
room in the wake of an emotional 
podium ceremony on Sunday, to 
a round of journalist and photog¬ 
raphers’ applause, stopping to 
thank anyone that offered him a 
hand, it was easy to forget that 
five years before, Danilo Petrucci 
had qualified last for his first 
home grand prix, more than four 
seconds off the quickest time of 
the weekend. 

Coming home third at Mugello 
was an astonishing feat for a 
rider that had only climbed these 


heights once before - and that 
was in the wet. That he produced 
this showing after a nightmare 
Saturday, during which he was 
twice a fallen and had his best 
qualifying lap chalked off, made it 
all the more so. In the past year, 
Andrea Dovizioso, Scott Redding, 
the Espargaro brothers and Eu¬ 
gene Laverty have all spoken out 
on his aggressive, late-braking 
style, against which it is so diffi¬ 
cult to overtake. But there was no 
evidence of that here, as Petrucci 
launched clean attacks on Rossi 
and Maverick Vinales to sit as 
high as second with four laps to 
go. 

It was surprising to hear crew 
chief Daniele Romagnoli speaking 
soon after the podium ceremony. 
Amid deserved congratulatory 
backslapping and high fiving at 
the back of the Pramac garage, 
Romagnoli was a picture of un¬ 
derstated calm. ‘I thought a top 


five was possible. But this...’ he 
trailed off. ‘And he had to use his 
rear tyre up to get to the front 
too. Maybe he could have fin¬ 
ished even higher.’ 

Not bad for a rider that last won 
a competitive race mid-way 
through October, 2011. The five 
intervening years have been quite 
a journey for the man from Terni. 
From a history in the European 
Superstock series - hardly a 
hotbed of upcoming GP talent - 
to occasional CRT point scorer, 
Petrucci's road to the top has 
been unconventional to say the 
least. 

His years aboard a painfully slow 
Aprilia-powered loda and Suter- 
framed BMW, forced him to push 
decrepit CRT machinery to its 
absolute limits, in order to make 
any kind of impression on team 
bosses. Bruising injuries, like the 
left wrist he so painfully broke 
at Jerez in 2014, were one of the 



drawbacks. Very little has come 
easy to the 26-year old. Even the 
factory-backed GP17 on which 
he currently finds himself was 
earned through a bruising, stress- 
inducing scrap with his team¬ 
mate Redding in the second half 
of 2016. Petrucci had to work his 
way up the ladder the hard way. 

Just before the punishing fall in 
Andalusia three years ago, Petruc¬ 
ci had given serious thought to 
stopping too, as he struggled to 
find enjoyment, regularly finishing 
outside the points. But that spell 
on the sidelines reminded him he 
was living out a childhood dream, 
born through weekends follow¬ 
ing his dad - a member of Loris 
Capirossi’s Pileri Honda 250 team 
- around Europe. 

‘Sometimes someone in an inter¬ 
view asks, ‘What work are you go¬ 
ing to do if you don’t race?’ I don’t 
know, because since I was a child 
I thought, ‘One day I have to be in 
MotoGR’ Ten years ago I watched 
every one of them on TV,’ he told 
me last year. ‘I came from dirt 
bike, from motocross, from trials, 
but never I’d never tried a racing 


bike. I watched them always, and 
now to see my name in the mid¬ 
dle was a sort of... Fuck! Is that 
the Petrucci I know?’ 

Not only was it that unconvention¬ 
al path into MotoGP that marks 
him out. His sense of humour and 
laidback demeanour add to the 
charm. ’Why do you always come 
here?’ he jokingly inquired of the 
media at the close of one interac¬ 
tion last year. ‘I always say the 
same bullshit.’ In the post-race 
press conference Petrucci spoke 
of the inspiration for his showing. 
‘After Jerez, Paolo Campinoti, the 
boss of Pramac, said, ‘You did a 
good race but in Mugello you have 
to make me a good present.’ I 
said, ‘Where do I have to buy it?’ 
Then I discover it was not possi¬ 
ble to buy a podium.’ 

A factory GP17 he may have, 
but that’s not to say Petrucci's 
weekends are straightforward. 
Normally asked to test settings 
different to those of factory men 
Andrea Dovizoso and Jorge 
Lorenzo, the Pramac man finds 
himself as a semi-test rider at 
times. Mugello, however, saw him 


allowed to focus on race set-up all 
weekend long. Results have been 
steadily impressive in spite of this 
role. “Petrucci is also improving a 
lot as a rider,” noted Lorenzo on 
Sunday evening. Take his retire¬ 
ments in Qatar and France out of 
the equation and Petrucci would 
be ahead of Lorenzo in the title 
race, and just behind Johann 
Zarco, one of this season’s real 
sensations. 

Not only was this the race of 
Petrucci’s life. It was confirma¬ 
tion that the Italian can now be 
counted as a top ten regular, 
capable of challenging the very 
best on occasion. His ascendance 
is an example to any rider dogged 
by uncompetitive machinery 
that, with enough determination, 
desire and talent and you can go 
the whole way; even beating the 
Greatest of all Time at his home 
race. In this time of unprecedent¬ 
ed variety in MotoGP, who’s to 
say he can’t spring more of these 
surprises in the near future? 





MotoGP ITALY 


Another weekend of work for Red Bull KTM 
ended with a disappointing race: Pol Espar- 
garo out of action with an electrical problem 
and Bradley Smith struggling to the cheq¬ 
uered flag with a rear brake glitch. Mugello 
presented a slightly different kind of chal¬ 
lenge for KTM with regards to the nature of 
the circuit and although the duo could call 
on Mika Kallio’s testing efforts at the track, 
the fact that Espargaro and Smith both had 
more options for experimentation - mainly 
around the chassis and to help the RC17 
steer quicker - was a positive element. ‘It is 
nice to come to a race and say ‘what do we 
have?’!’ grinned Espargaro. ‘We have many 
things to try and use and the only problem 
is then working through the best things.’ 

‘We went rapid [enough with development] 
to have a new engine configuration on track 
at Jerez,’ highlights Smith. ‘That takes a lot 
of resources from inside the team. I think we 
are finding our feet and creating that base to 
make the next step again.’ 


MOTOGP 

BLOG 


LOOKING FOR 
TRIUMPH 


It is tempting to call the news that Triumph is to supply Moto2 engines 
from 2019 the worst kept secret in the paddock, but that implies it was 
some kind of secret at some stage. Once news broke in January, it was 
pretty much universally acknowledged - though only unofficially - that 
Triumph would indeed get the contract, but dotting the ‘i’s’ and cross¬ 
ing the ‘t’s’ meant the announcement was delayed until last weekend at 
Mugello. There, Dorna officially presented the new engine and its part¬ 
nership with Triumph. 

First, a few words about the 
motor. Triumph will be supply¬ 
ing a modified version of their 
brand new 765cc three cylinder 
engine which will power the 
latest generation of their Street 
Triple bikes. The engines have 
modified inlet and exhaust 
ports to allow them to breathe 
more freely, titanium valves and 
stiffer valve springs to prevent 
valves holing pistons on the 
overrun, and a higher first gear 
ratio more suitable for race use. 

They will be rigorously tested 
for reliability and endurance 
issues (the biggest fear with 
a spec engine is that one lets 
go, something the team has no 
control over), and produce some 
133 horsepower and 80 Nm of 


torque. The engine is narrower 
than the current Honda CBR 
600 lump used for Moto2, mak¬ 
ing the bikes look more lithe 
and be a little easier to corner 
without decking the cases. 

So far, so good, but the real 
question is, what do Triumph 
get out of this? Paul Stroud, 
Chief Commercial Officer for 
Triumph, explained the compa¬ 
ny’s reasoning. ‘It’s another step 
in our progressive history. We 
are going to become an exclu¬ 
sive engine supplier to a global 
championship, placing Triumph 
in front of 400 million people 
internationally. It is a terrific 
prospect for us and we see it as 
a significant step in our brand 


and as a British company and I 
cannot wait to thirty-four motor¬ 
cycles heading down into that 
first bend; the sound will be ab¬ 
solutely amazing. As a brand we 
are constantly looking at ways 
of taking the brand forward and 
promoting the brand. We were 
delighted and flattered when 
we were approached by Dorna. 
There was a lot of positive sup¬ 
port for the opportunity.’ 

Triumph’s reasoning in a nut¬ 
shell is that being Moto2 suppli¬ 
er provides an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to gain exposure for their 
brand in a high-performance 
environment. The glamour of 
MotoGP rubs off on Triumph, 
and they gain credibility as a 



high-performance marque merely 
by association. 

“But they’re not really racing!” I 
hear you cry. 

Indeed. And that is entirely delib¬ 
erate. If they came into MotoGP 
(or Moto3, or World Supersport, 
or any other championship) as a 
factory team, they would be set¬ 
ting themselves up for the po¬ 
tential to fail, as well as succeed. 
The damage that would do would 
be far more costly than just the 
investment in racing. 

That is precisely what happened 
to Kawasaki. When they joined 
MotoGP, the smallest Japanese 
factory had high hopes of spoils. 
But competing against the might 
of HRC and Yamaha proved to be 
impossible, the big factories able 
to throw money and resources at 
a problem in order to fix it. What’s 
more, they also had thirty years 
of experience on which to draw, 
while Kawasaki had been only 
sporadically involved through the 
years. At their peak, Kawasaki 
was rumoured to be spending 65 
million euros a season on Mo¬ 


toGP. Their return? Five podiums 
in seven seasons of racing. And 
one of those came in 2009, after 
Kawasaki had officially withdrawn 
and were competing as “Hayate”. 

Contrast this with BMW. There 
have been rumours of the Ger¬ 
man manufacturer working on a 
MotoGP entry almost since the 
series switched to four strokes. 
They even built and tested a triple, 
but the project never advanced 
beyond that. They went racing in 
World Superbikes, but again, to 
only limited success. After 2012, 
they packed up as a full factory 
effort, and adopted a new strategy. 
Now, they offer support packages 
to teams instead, and help in a 
range of championships. Every 
weekend, I receive an email from 
BMW listing their latest successes. 
Conspicuous by their absence are 
the results of the BMW-powered 
teams who did poorly that week¬ 
end. When teams succeed, BMW 
take the credit. When teams fail, 
they don’t have to accept the 
blame. 


This, then, is why Triumph will 
be supplying engines for the 
Moto2 championship. From 2019, 
32 bikes will line up on the grid, 
each emblazoned with a Triumph 
sticker. One of those bikes will win 
the race, and the rider will be in¬ 
terviewed on TV channels around 
the world. Visible in the interview 
will be the Triumph patch on his 
leathers, and the same will be true 
for the other two riders on the po¬ 
dium. It won’t matter which riders 
end up on the podium, a Triumph 
will always win. 

Should we blame Triumph for tak¬ 
ing this approach, and not throw¬ 
ing money at a MotoGP project 
which might either succeed or 
fail? I think that’s a very short¬ 
sighted way of looking at things. 
Triumph will be spending money 
to build and design engines, and 
help provide support to the se¬ 
ries. They will be using MotoGP 
to promote their brand, but they 
will also be promoting MotoGP to 
sections of the biking public which 
may not have been previously 
much interested in it. 

That, in itself, is worthy of praise. 












Cal Crutchlow had to set off from the fifth 
row of the grid. The Brit, who claimed he 
has some great options on the table for 
2018 on Thursday, was quickest on Friday 
and also stated that he had a faster lap¬ 
time in the locker. A crash on Saturday 
morning was a turbulent start to a trifling 
day in which he missed Q2 by less than a 
tenth of a second. “It hindered me for the 
day [that he had to use his second bike] 
and I was also a bit cautious; it was totally 
my fault and I was pissed off with myself 
and the situation. Crutchlow also missed 
out on a last lap attempt when he'd un¬ 
knowingly been bumped off the Q2 slots. 
Despite the circumstances of being none 
the wiser #35 still claimed that dashboard 
notifications were not the way forward, 

“I’m one of the main riders saying we 
shouldn’t have it!” he countered. 

On Sunday he endured the same front tyre 
problems as Honda’s other representa¬ 
tives and being wiped out by Dani Pedrosa 
several corners before the chequered flag 
when he would have 11th behind Andrea 
lannone curtailed a teeth-gnashing day. ‘I 
might well as not bothered. My shoulder 
popped out-and-in and I was winded, and 
up until then I had been managing a bad 
situation well.’ The thirty-on year old was 
initially unimpressed by Pedrosa’s claim 
he’d had a problem rather than made a 
mistake diving for an inside line and led to 
an angry altercation in the dust. ‘I didn’t 
have the feeling with the tyres or the bike: 
no grip on the front or the back. It was 
hard to control from the first lap and got 
worse,’ the Spanish Grand Prix winner 
commented. The bike was moving around 
a lot on the straight. It was a bit crazy, 
and in the braking zone as well. I knew it 
was important to get points but I was los¬ 
ing those as well; I tried to overtake but 
crashed taking Cal. I feel bad for us both. 

It was a really strange weekend.’ 


Alvaro Bautista’s claim that Johann Zarco’s 
aggression in the early laps was a little over 
the top seemed slightly rich considering he 
felt the force of Jack Miller’s push in Jerez 
but it was the only gripe emanating from or 
surrounding the Spaniard on Sunday. Crash¬ 
es in the last two rounds and in fact four 
races so far in 2017 meant the pressure was 
on the Aspar man to reach the flag. ‘Just to 
finish,’ he said of his priority for Mugello on 
Saturday. ‘We’ve had some very bad luck 
for the last races. We have the pace for the 
top five but I don’t want to think about that; 
there are no expectations.’ 

Bautista described his Desmosedici as dif¬ 
ferent to the other Ducati riders: ‘With only 
a few millimetres everything can change but 
I run the bike higher and longer than the 
other riders.’ The configuration clearly had 
an effect in Italy with a hard won fifth place 
ahead of Marc Marquez. ‘I was too quiet in 
the first laps and lost some distance,’ #19 
said. ‘After a hard move by Zarco, I calmed 
down and saw I was stronger than Marquez. 
This was a ‘real’ fifth place because in Ar¬ 
gentina both Marquez and Pedrosa crashed 
in front of me. It is not the best race this 
year but important for motivation and confi¬ 
dence.’ 



Andrea Migno almost moved VR46 Riders 
Academy ‘overseer’ - Mr VR46 himself - to 
tears with his first career victory after 50 
attempts and after a frankly absurd contest 
in Moto3 with the first twenty riders covered 
by less than two seconds for the majority of 
the race distance. It was thrilling, scary and 
intensely watchable and a level deeper than 
a similar melee in 2016. ‘It is always a bat¬ 
tle here at Mugello and in the slipstream the 
bike can change direction very easily and it 
is hard to control,’ the ecstatic twenty-one 
year old revealed, somewhat alarmingly. 
British Talent Team’s John McPhee was 
regularly at the front of the mix and was al¬ 
lotted with sixth place. ‘Probably one of the 
most fun races I’ve ever had and a complete 
gamble because you could have finished 
twentieth!’ the Scot said. ‘I tried to manage 
it the best I could and if the second-to-last 
lap had been the last one then I had a really 
good chance of winning. Whoever made the 
run into the first corner of the last lap made 
the difference.’ 

McPhee was able to explain more about 
the experience of being at the heart of the 
244kmph swarm. ‘I’ve had races where it 
has not been so close and I felt more in 
danger. There were two or three guys out 
there that I was a bit more nervous around 
- not mentioning any names - because I 
could see they were on the limit.’ 

‘People say that Moto3 is luck more than 
anything else and on some tracks I don’t 
believe that is true but here I do think it is 
a bigger factor than anywhere else because 
when you are flat out down the straight 
there is nothing you can do: if you are in 
the right place you can slipstream and pass 
four guys but then you can also be overtak¬ 
en by five people! A lot of it was about luck 
rather than actual racecraft: that’s Mugello 
for you.’ 


Migno was able to enact the best strategy 
by setting up the final turn: ‘When you exit 
the last corner in fourth position at Mugello 
it is always difficult to finish first so I knew 
I had to be in the first three. I was leading 
and I didn’t close the throttle. When I saw 
the finish line under my wheel I knew I had 
won and to win my first GP here at Mugello 
- I don’t know - I don’t have the words.’ 

Joan Mir (seventh in Italy) still has a 34 
point advantage over Aron Canet in the 
standings. McPhee stands as the only non- 
Spanish or Italian rider in the top ten. 
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MotoGP GETS EVEN MORE DIGITAL WITH 
ESPORT CHAMPIONSHIP LAUNCH 



The fine interiors of Red Bull/KTM Holzhaus 
hospitality ‘fortress’ was the presentation 
point for not only the new MotoGP video 
game (with Marc Marquez, Jack Miller and 
the KTM duo in attendance to have a demo) 
but also Dorna’s very first attempt to create 
a virtual competition around the series, la¬ 
belled ‘MotoGP eSport Championship’. The 
premise involves a number of online events 
based around the game and the PlaySta- 
tion4 console culminating in a televised 
Grand Finale with the sixteen fastest ‘racers’ 
at Valencia for the last round of MotoGP in 
November and with prizes that include a 
BMW M240i, KTM RC 390 and a Smart TV 
for the top three players with exclusive Red 
Bull Hangar7 experiences thrown into the 
kitty. 

‘This has been one year of work with our 
partners Milestone and our other valued 
sponsors and we are able to present some¬ 
thing special,’ said Pau Serracanta, Dorna’s 
Commercial Area MD. ‘We have the sport, 
we have the game and we can create the 
events to make it all happen in a digital 
world. We have a five year plan and we have 
to experiment and make a community. In 
2017 it will be exclusive to the PS4 but this 
is part of the experimentation.’ 

The MotoGP 2017 game will come out on 
hard-copy and download on June 15th and 
the eSport Championship will fire engines 
and loading screens for the first time in July 
with a series of access events (Rookies, 
Moto3 and Moto2) in a Time Trial format 
and seven challenges at key circuits filtering 
out the sixteen down to Valencia. 

More information on how and where with 
competition can be found on the official 
motogp.com website or by clicking HERE 


The game itself has the predictable 2017 
full upgrade for teams, riders and liveries 
(take note Milestone for the MXGP title and 
the absurdly late update) and acclaimed 
60 frame rate speed. ‘We had a lot of com¬ 
plaints about the bike sounds and this was 
because of old samples so with Dorna’s 
help we recorded the audio of every single 
bike at Valencia in 2016 and these have 
gone into the game,’ said Milestone’s Mar¬ 
keting Manager Andrea Louidice. There are 
over 70 historical riders in this edition for 
more than 100 in total. The newest com¬ 
ponent is a curious Team Manager mode 
where the player can hire staff, rent bikes, 
tout sponsors, sign riders and orientate 
their way through the game in a different 
way. The criteria is based on funding and 
skill points although it remains to be seen 
just how much depth and playability lies in 
store for those who fancy themselves as a 
Herve Poncharal. 







LIVIO SUPPO CHATS RUBBER, CRUTCHLOW, MILLER AND HONDA 
PRESENT AND FUTURE 


The HRC Team Principal is in his fifth year 
pulling strings for Honda’s organisation in 
MotoGP and with three of the manufacturer’s 
five riders in the premier class (and one 
team) entering a contract void for 2018 then 
his input on the coming season was valid (if 
somewhat well dodged by the Italian). Suppo 
also had an opinion on Honda’s difficult day 
at Mugello with Marquez muted, Crutchlow 
and Pedrosa in the gravel, Miller scraping a 
point and only Tito Rabat saving some grace 
by equalling his best classification of the 
season in eleventh. ‘We have to look at the 
positives and even on a difficult day the gap 
was only five seconds [from Marquez to win¬ 
ner Dovizioso]. It means that the package is 
not that bad,’ he reasoned. ‘For sure we have 
been struggling a lot with the front tyre. This 
race it was us, Jerez it was Yamaha. In Jerez, 
without the crash for Cal, it might have been 
1-2-3 and here our bike was struggling more 
than the others. It is something we have to 
hopefully work together with Michelin to 
find the solution. The bike still needs to be 
improved but we have to keep a good atti¬ 
tude. Dani and Cal have been suffering even 
more because usually Dani is very fast at this 
circuit. When they don’t have the right feel¬ 
ing with the tyres it is very difficult to under¬ 
stand. Let’s hope for Barcelona. We did a test 
there and the riders were happy.’ 

Was it a day when you had to tell Marc to 
fight his instinct to go for it? 

Marc is not stupid. He knows on a bad day 
you must try to take home the best result. 

In Le Mans he made a mistake and had a ‘0’ 
and both he and Dani the same in Argen¬ 
tina but they were very fast. If you take away 
those zeroes then they would be very close 
to Maverick, anyway we now need to try and 
take good results. It is a long championship 
and we have to keep positive. For some rea¬ 
son it has been a difficult weekend for Jack, 
more than expected but that is racing. 


Can you comment on Honda’s strategy for 
2018 and Cal Crutchlow’s position? 

For sure Cal is a good rider and we like him. 
He does a good job with us and he’s the only 
rider we have with experience of another bike 
except Honda - the others have only been in 
MotoGP with Honda. We involve him in devel¬ 
opment and some new parts, so we are hap¬ 
py with him and hopefully he will continue 
with Lucio [Cecchinello]. 

Michael Bartholemy [Marc VDS] said he 
expected to know about Honda’s plan at this 
time... 

We are speaking positively and we hope he 
will remain with us. 

5 or maybe 6 Hondas on the grid next 
year...? 

Maybe: no more! Hopefully competitive. 

As a manufacturer is it worrying that there 
is a strand of unpredictability in MotoGP at 
the moment? 

We have to remember that Michelin is back 
in MotoGP after some years away and I think 
last year they already did a good job. They 
started a bit up-and-down, and this year is 
similar. The fact that we came back to the 
tyres of Valencia shows that it is not easy 
to make everybody happy. I think they need 
more time to make more constant perfor¬ 
mance. If we are happy then someone else 
complains and vice-versa. I remember it was 
similar with Bridgestone and one season - I 
don’t recall when - and we [all] had a super- 
hard rear with a lot of crashes. It is easy to 
criticise...personally I like to [have] tyre com¬ 
petition and it is part of my history and with¬ 
out changing tyres we wouldn’t have been 
able to do what we did with Ducati! Tyres are 
of course very important and I understand 
for the championship the single tyre rule is 
easier but with one tyre you need to adapt 
the bike and on some circuits it is easier to 



do it and on some others it isn’t. I am not a 
technician but I guess Formula One is simi¬ 
lar. 

What role can Ducati play in the champion¬ 
ship story...? 

I was hoping that Danilo [Petrucci] could 
also finish at the front! I’m really happy for 
Dovi because I really like him and while 
they went 1-2 in Austria last year at what 
was clearly a Ducati circuit, here they did 
a good job and stayed in front of Maverick, 
which for sure wasn’t easy! Let’s wait and 
see because at the moment Dovi seems to 
be consistent and the bike seems very fast 
on some circuits. It is good to have more 
people that can make the podium, espe¬ 
cially when we are a little bit behind in the 
points. The more people there then the bet¬ 
ter. 



Any more news on Jack and his status with 
Honda? 

Jack’s plan was always for three years [with 
HRC, 2017 being the last one]. He needs to 
show that he has made a step and so far 
this season he has done a good job. This 
weekend has been a disaster and forgetting 
about the problems we had, he was always 
struggling a lot. I don’t know if his hand is 
worse than he says or the lack of the test in 
Barcelona with the new hard front made a 
difference but he needs to forget this week¬ 
end quickly and come back to where he was 
before. If he keeps showing good perfor¬ 
mance and an upward curve then we would 
really like to see him on a Honda next year. 

Is Takaai Nakagami ready for MotoGP? 

I think Naka is showing good performance 
in a class that we know is not easy. We will 
see... but he is one of the riders in Moto2 
that, well, why not? 



PRODUCTS 


Not exactly a ‘product’ but those considering 
attendance of the 2017 British MotoGP at SiI- 
verstone on August 25-27 and with a partiality 
towards KTM can purchase a grandstand ticket 
(at no extra charge compared to the standard 
fee) and take their place in a special orange/ 
Bradley Smith section overlooking Abbey. Those 
in place on Sunday will receive a free KTM 
goodie bag with t-shirt, lanyard, ear plugs and 
flag. Fans already booked for a stand seat can 
contact Silverstone and request to be moved if 
they are keen. No word on exact numbers and 
size of the #38 area but they’ll probably shift 
pretty fast. 


www.silverstone.co.uk 
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THE NEXT ONES: PECCO BAGNAIA 


THERE IS NOT MUCH TO DISLIKE ABOUT FRANCESCO 'PECCO' BAGNAIA. THE 
TWENTY YEAR OLD IS CLEARLY HEAD-OVER-HEELS WITH HIS PROFESSION AND 
LIFESTYLE, HAS AN ENDEARINGLY SENSE OF HUMOUR AND JOVIAL DEMEANOUR 
AND LOOKS LIKE HE IS DESTINED FOR GREAT THINGS IN GRAND PRIX AFTER 
M0T03 WINS IN 2016 (TWO WITH THE UNFANCIED MAHINDRA) AND TWO PODIUM 
TROPHIES SO FAR THIS SEASON IN HIS FIRST CRACK AT M0T02. 


*7 woStt/t tiding' that muck m the/ 
minibike/.ami thcti 

gw ham tfr sfofp then/ gw spend euetof 
dag wonting' tide/ again/.” 


Y es, he is ‘another Italian’ and one 
of the privileged eleven within 
the VR46 Riders Academy that 
means he is afforded the support and 
resources that many young hopefuls 
can only dream about. He is also part 
of the Sky Racing Team VR46 structure 
and has arguably one of the best op¬ 
portunities in the entire paddock of the 
Moto2/3 categories. But those blessings 
carry a heavy weight. Bagnaia cannot af¬ 
ford to slack off, drop the ball or feel like 
he has ‘made it’. Neither can he buckle 
under the media spotlight, show signs 
of weakness or vulnerability: there are 
hundreds of others that would claw for 
his saddle and spot at under Valentino 
Rossi’s wing. 

So far Pecco has been able to keep 
flashing that distinctive smile. 2017 
represents the very first venture for Sky 
Racing Team VR46 in the Moto2 class 
and his/their impact has been imme¬ 


diate and to the point where he can 
already start to slowly exhale. Friend 
and academy-mate Franco Morbidelli 
has been ruthless with the Moto2 cheq¬ 
uered flags but Bagnaia is at a differ¬ 
ent point in his upward career arc. He 
may occupy a slot on the packed Italian 
conveyor belt coming into MotoGP but, 
second to ‘Morbido’, is looking one of 
the shinier picks. 

#42 is deservedly gaining plaudits for 
his rapid achievements and especially 
in the closest and most cut-throat di¬ 
vision of Moto2 where names like Pol 
Espargaro, Scott Redding, Morbidelli, 
Tito Rabat, Alex Marquez and even his 
brother Marc needed time to master. On 
his test of the Aspar Ducati at Valencia 
last November [his reward by the Span¬ 
ish team for the Moto3 results posted in 
2016] Bagnaia also raised a few eye¬ 
brows. 


FEATURE 


Now five years in the world champion¬ 
ship paddock Turin-born Bagnaia is 
really finding his stride. In the relatively 
minor duty of conducting an interview in 
English he is also comfortable and tack¬ 
les questions and hiccups with a second 
language (he speaks three) with the kind 
of confidence he displays on two wheels. 

Pecco (so called by his older sister when 
the pair were small) is an athlete on the 
cusp. Morbidelli might have MotoGP 
teams and manufacturers ruffling con¬ 
tract papers for the very near future but 
Bagnaia is also following hard upon when 
it comes to others investing in the next 
athlete to tackle the likes of Marquez, 
Vinales, Miller and co. 

Before looking ahead, we're curious 
about how it all began... 

Tell me about falling in love with the 
motorcycle... 

I can remember being five or six and go¬ 
ing with my father and uncle to Paul Ri- 
card [racetrack in France, near Toulon]. It 
was the first time I wanted to try a bike. 
When I was seven I had a Beta 50 as a 
Christmas present and it was the first 
time I rode. It was amazing fun. 

Why Paul Ricard? 

My father and uncle went to a lot of 
tracks like Mugello, Misano, Vallelunga 
and a lot in France. I only remember Paul 
Ricard because I was a bit older. I’m a 
middle child - I have an older sister and 
a younger brother who is only ten. 

How was the relationship with your fa¬ 
ther and uncle...? 

Good...but it was ‘my’ thing to ride a 
bike. I wasn’t pushed. I saw my Dad rid¬ 
ing and just really wanted to try. I had a 
go at Basketball and Football but I wasn’t 


good enough to play these games. The first 
time I rode a minibike was in 2005 - or 
2006 maybe - and it was incredible that I 
was able to touch the ground with my knee 
straight away. I was thrilled and that was 
the start of it for me. 

Where were you riding? 

With the Beta, basically minicross and it 
was in my grandmother’s garden - Christ¬ 
mas day was the very first time. My grand¬ 
father had bigger garden and he was OK 
with me riding there. I preferred the min¬ 
ibike and riding on asphalt compared to 
minicross because it was all about the 
speed for me...and things like touching my 
knee on the floor. I was not ‘into’ jumping, I 
was scared by it. Even today if I ride moto- 
cross then I get worried about the jumps. 

So going fast became a bit like a drug? 

Yes...but then I wasn’t riding that much on 
the minibike; maybe once or twice a week... 
and that was OK for me. Sometimes even 
twice a month. I think if you ride a lot of 
laps then it can get boring and repetitive. 

If you have to stop then you spend every 
day wanting to ride again. School was also 
boring for me and I was happy I stopped 
when I started in the world championship 
in 2013. It was impossible to compete and 
also follow the schooling. Now in the acad¬ 
emy we are studying English, with lessons 
twice a week, and that is the most impor¬ 
tant thing to learn at the moment. 

Do you find it difficult? 

Yes! It feels like there is a lot to learn but I 
watch TV with the subtitles - I like Family 
Guy! Something like Spanish is not a prob¬ 
lem for me because in 2010 I started racing 
in Spain and in the CEV series and I picked 
it up quite quickly, obviously it is similar to 
Italian. 
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Now you have to use that English more 
and more... 

Yes, by making that step [in results] it 
is normal, and English becomes even 
more important. Even when talking with 
the technical staff from Kalex. That di¬ 
rect contact is vital; it is not the same 
as talking to the Crew Chief and then he 
explains to them. I’m the rider and I have 
to say how I am feeling on the bike. 

What was life like when you first started 
racing? 

It was not a big change because I con¬ 
tinued to live with my family and friends 
when it all started. Even now that is very 
important to me - to have that aperitif or 
dinner with friends and family. I want to 
keep that...even though I moved to live in 
Pesaro and it is a little more difficult to 
do. 


How was it leaving home? Essential for 
the career perhaps but you sound like 
a guy who lives for the home life... 

It was a bit difficult. You are alone and 
have to do everything by yourself and 
it is not the same as being at home 
and getting out of bed to find breakfast 
made. Life is easier at home! Now I 
have to pay and do everything and it’s 
different! I haven’t changed country 
though...and Pesaro has the sea so 
that’s a positive thing. 

The VR46 Academy: can it sometimes 
be too much? Too much ‘moto’? 

I like riding in the week and with the 
guys because we are all together and 
it is a good thing because you stay 
focussed on the bike. We probably do 
motorsport twice a week, maybe three 
times, so it is not about the bike every 
day. I like the gym work because we 








are together again and the competition 
stays! I don’t find it too much at the 
moment because I like it...in the future I 
don’t know. Sunday is a day-off and we 
can do what we want but sometimes we 
are back on the bikes! 

Being in Sky Racing Team VR46 you 
seem to have- 

Some pressure? 

Or more spotlight, attention, demands... 

Yes...but we also have people that help 
us with that. Our team is very good in 
helping you understand why you haven’t 
made a good race. We have good sup¬ 
port: in Austin I was not happy at all 
after the race [he was sixteenth] and 
Pablo [Nieto, Team Manager] and Uccio 
[Salucci, Academy boss] both spoke to 
me and reassured me. They said not to 
get too worried about the result because 
it is my first year in Moto2 and it was 
only the third race of the season. They 


said I had to learn a lot, and to make a 
race like this is normal. It was important 
to understand what I needed to do and 
what I had to change. 

If you look at quite a few riders then 
their first seasons in Moto2 are usually 
pretty underwhelming... 

Yeah, even Morbidelli and now he has 
won so many races and in his first year I 
think he was around the top twenty. My 
first races have not been too bad. 

You mentioned pressure and that must 
be there for you all the time because of 
the Academy, because of this high-pro¬ 
file Italian team and the fact that there 
always seems to be another rider com¬ 
ing through... 

[pauses] I think yes. The difference be¬ 
tween the Academy and the other guys 
in GP is that we are together everyday 
and also with Valentino, who helps so 
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much. We are all different, and have different 
characters so we have different needs. I think 
I am quite normal and one of the most impor¬ 
tant things is that we have people around us 
who will listen and adapt. 

How is Valentino with you? 

The relationship is like real friendship. We 
know him intimately and everything about him 
and it is the same for him towards us. It’s really 
nice. 

What is it like for you when you’re at home 
now? Any celebrity status? 

Well I’m from Turin so the only thing that 
matters there is the football! I think the aware¬ 
ness of motorcycle racing is growing though 
because I have been walking around with my 
friends and get stopped for photos or to talk: I 
like it, it’s nice. 

Is it hard to standout with so many Italians 
here and coming through? Especially with 
someone like Franco dominating Moto2... 

Franco has made a big step over last year, he’s 
really fast, and it is normal that the media only 
want to speak with ‘Morbido’. I’m his friend 
and I’m happy for him. It was the same for me 
last year when I was winning some races. 

Is it difficult to train in the gym with a guy 
that is beating everyone each week and that 
you also want to defeat? 

Yes and no. Sometimes in the gym Morbido or 
Baida will speak with me and offer some advice 
or comments but it can be difficult because 
you can see things working so well for him and 
you want to know how the weekend can be so 
good. I want to understand more about how 
he makes the bike work for him. I was perhaps 
‘too’ happy for him in the first two races and by 
the third win not that much because I wanted 
the same speed! Seriously though he is the 
fastest Italian this year and is winning because 
he deserves it. 


Did the journey to Grand Prix feel very fast? 

It has felt like a fast journey in the last two 
years...before that not so much. Recently it 
felt like we’d get to Qatar, race and then have a 
sleep or two and then we’d be in Jerez! [round 
four]. It was too fast and you have trouble tak¬ 
ing everything in but then, on the other side, 
it is nice because it feels like you are racing 
every ten days. When you are fast then the 
races cannot come quick enough and that hap¬ 
pened for me in Moto3. Mugello is my favourite 
and every track is different and gives a new 
challenge. There are only two that I don’t really 
like: Austin and Sachsenring! 

You seem like a guy who really savours his 
racing- 

I enjoy it a lot! 

There’s quite a bit of emotion on display but 
does that mean you get quite nervous? 

Yes, I can be in the bathroom three or four 
times before a race! Italian GPs are obviously 
different because a lot of fans have travelled 
there for you but Mugello - on the first few 
laps - is really special. Misano is OK but Mug¬ 
ello is something else, mainly because of the 
track. 

What give you the greatest pleasure about 
what you do? 

Winning the race because the feeling is like 
you are on top of the world. It is so beauti¬ 
ful. I also like when you make progress over 
a weekend: it might not start so well but you 
work and work and take something really good 
from the race. That happened to me last year 
in Japan. The GP began in a difficult way and I 
ended up with sixth in the race where I had to 
ride at 120% just to stay at the front, [thinks] 
When you win then you walk like this [mimics 
a swagger] and you are ten centimetres higher 
than what you actually are! 




Oxer 40 years of racing experience and goggle development 
have led to our most innovative frame to date. The 
game-changing Prospect Goggle delivers on all fronts. With a 
massive field of vision, 50mnn Works Film System, and a 
revolutionary nev^Lens Lock System, the all-new Prospect sets a 
new bar in optical performance, allowing you to focus on the 
line ahead and leave the competition behind. 


SCOTT-SPORTS.COM 
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THOMAS KJER OLSEN IS AFFECTIONATELY ABRIDGED TO 'TKO' WITHIN 
MXGP AND HUSQVARNA AND THERE IS A REAM OF BOXING SIMILES 
THAT COULD BE APPLIED TO THE PUNCH THE LOFTY TWENTY YEAR OLD 
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DANE HAS MADE IN HIS SHORT GRAND PRIX TENURE SO FAR. 


By Adam Wheeler, Photos by Ray Archer 
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almost stumbled around 
I %i*the European scene 
t m A until finding the right 
form of guidance and collaboration with 
the shrewd perception of countryman 
Rasmus Jorgensen (fast becoming a Eu¬ 
ropean version of Gareth Swanepoel for 
his stewardship of Husqvarna’s young GP 
programme) and his performances and 
results on the way to the 2016 EMX250 
Championship was nothing short of 
emphatic: there was nobody more ca¬ 
pable and proven on a 250 filtering into 
MX2 for 2017 and starting the season 
with Jorge Prado, Darian Sanayei, Hunter 
Lawrence and Bas Vaessen for ‘rookie’ 
company. Not shabby at all. 


When Kjer Olsen (younger brother to 
former EMX250 contender Stefan) smiles 
that he likes to play basketball in his 
downtime then it’s not hard to see why. 
He is a sky-touching 6ft 2 and easily one 
of the biggest MX2 riders in the gate at¬ 
tracting both attention and even some 
derision for his awkward fit on the small¬ 
er bike but Olsen really makes his frame 
work for him. He drives the FC250 with 
the lower half of his body, absorbing and 
pushing the MX2 bike around: the image 
only adds to the picture of mastery when 
in full racing flow. It’s exciting and watch- 
able stuff. 



: "HE HAD THE MATERIAL AND THE TEAM IN THE PAST 
BUT NOBODY TO MAKE THE PLANS FOR THE OFF-SEASON AND 
GENERAL ORGANISATION. IT WAS ALL A BIT LAST MINUTE. HE HAS 
ALWAYS BEEN AN AMAZING RIDER" 


Olsen is discovering a long Grand Prix 
term of nineteen dates from one of the 
best ‘nests’ in the class. Jacky Martens’ 
Lommel-based operation has been the 
staging point for a number of careers and 


athletes such as Romain Febvre, Jordi 
Tixier, Pauls Jonass, Alex Tonkov, Joel 
Roelants, Jake Nicholls and more. He sits 
as part of a trio with Thomas Covington 
(now a four year ‘veteran’ of MX2) and 
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teenager Conrad Mewse. At the hub of was no excuses anymore,’ says Rasmus, 
TKO’s world is flatmate Jorgensen, with who only turns 26 this year. ‘I said I would 
the Dane taking up residence in the cen- do my best to keep the right structure in 
tre of Belgian motocross hotspot Lommel place and to build a programme for him... 
with the former Suzuki GP rider whose but he had to believe in me and trust what 
promising career was harshly curtailed we were doing. He had the material and the 
after a road accident. team in the past but nobody to make the 

plans for the off-season and general organi- 
1 was a good friend of his brother and sation. It was all a bit last minute. He has 
when I started working with Thomas I always been an amazing rider and many 
made it really clear to him - at the end of people don’t realise but he won his first 
2015 - that he had been in the Europe- European ‘overall’ in Italy when he was just 

ans for a couple of years now and there 15. Since then he didn’t have the structure 
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and suffered small injuries. So we looked 
each other in the eye and I could see 
that he was onboard for this new chap¬ 
ter.’ 


Thomas is easy company and the laid- 
back environment of Martens’ set-up 
is another asset for an athlete starting 
to feel the attention and spotlight that 
comes with elite sporting performance. 
Jorgensen has become an important cog 
in the machine, not only for the Danish 
link-up but also for how Husqvarna are 
curating racing stars. 

The main thing was to make sure that 
Thomas was in the best position to be 
able to perform. I sorted everything with 
the team and with Robert Jonas [Rac¬ 
ing Department Head] and the factory,’ 
Jorgensen offers. Then they approached 
me to be a rider coach for all the guys 
here, so I kinda have two hats on with 
Thomas on the personal side but also 
needing to be there for Covington and 
Conrad. Last year it was only me and 
Thomas and luckily he is very strong 
mentally so it wasn’t an issue. I’m super- 
pleased with the opportunity I have 


and it is amazing because I’m young 
and I know the mentality of these guys. 

I have been able to see how the sport 
has moved through some generations 
and how the approach and styles have 
evolved. I believe I can make a difference 
and I am working my butt off with these 
guys.’ 

Jorgensen is a key feature of the back¬ 
ground but it is Olsen who has raised his 
own personal standards so far in 2017 
with a string of top five finishes and a 
first podium - that was a victory - at 
the Grand Prix of Latvia. Thomas still 
has another three MX2 seasons to put 
his name in the record books but after 
an initial period of maturation he is now 
almost in a hurry. 

Thomas is a little bit of a different case 
in Grand Prix because some other guys 
went up through the ranks so fast,’ in¬ 
sights Jorgensen. ‘He was in the Euro¬ 
peans for three-four years and the ones 
he was battling in the beginning like 
[Calvin] Vlaanderen and [Davy] Pootjes 
they made the step to the GPs quicker. 
He wanted to go sooner actually and I 
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said “let’s do this right" because to go to 
the GPs he had to put himself in the po¬ 
sition where he had the best material... 
because you only get one shot. And he saw 
that with his brother when J-Tech changed 
to Honda and then it was difficult. We set 
a long-term goal and now you can see that 
he has another three seasons in MX2.’ 

A sign of Olsen’s relaxed demeanour 
comes through his acquiesce to speak to 
us on raceday. With warm-up completed at 
the Grand Prix of Germany and an auto¬ 
graph signing session also on the clock 
he is unruffled and virtually matter-of-fact 
about the interview process: perhaps prac¬ 
tice really does pay off. 

You’re a rookie that doesn’t look like a 
rookie... 

Funny that you say that because I actually 
don’t feel like one. I have been watching 
the MX2 class for so long and studying the 
guys. So I don’t feel like a complete rookie 
even though I know I am making some 
stupid mistakes sometimes. To be honest 
I feel right-at-home in this class and it is 
where I always wanted to be: I’m happy to 
be here and it is going great so far. 


How do you take confidence? It seems 
like you don’t have many weaknesses... 

I learnt quite a lot in all my years in the 
Europeans, so I knew my weaknesses 
already and we’ve been working a lot on 
those and it just gets better with more 
race time. My starts have improved and 
this metal start gate helps me quite a 
bit in terms of my weight and height. We 
have been working hard all winter to not 
fade in those last few laps and charge the 
full moto. Since coming to mainland Eu¬ 
rope I have been feeling more and more 
confident and actually enjoying being at 
the front. It puts a smile on my face to 
be battling with those guys. To be even 
able to pull away a couple of times is an 
amazing feeling to be honest. 

Last year in EMX250 must have been a 
big career booster but did you have any 
doubts that the speed, form and poten¬ 
tial would transfer across to MX2? 

We took a really big step from 2015 to 
2016- 

In what way? 

Just riding-wise. We had way-more time 
on the bike in the winter. It made me 
a lot stronger and I knew my bike that 
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much more when it came to the first round. In 
previous years I didn’t have that opportunity 
in the winter months. I’d always have to get 
into shape during the season. So I worked on 
that a lot...and then we were thinking that it 
would be difficult to take another big step like 
that again two years in a row; but we did it. 
Rasmus and I just stuck to a programme and 
it worked. I had my doubts...and you never 
know until you have a go at something but we 
were riding with some of the GP guys and that 
helped me out when it came to race time. I 
think it carries a big benefit to practice against 
someone...I think you can see that with Aldon 
[Bakers Factory, in the USA]. I’m used to push¬ 
ing myself in practice. 

So Spain became a big base of operations? 

Yes, we used Red Sands a lot. That track gets 
rough. The sand is a little bit like the ground 
in Latvia [the Kegums circuit]...so maybe that 
helped me a lot! We rode other kinds of tracks 
- pretty much everything to be honest - but 
the solid month we had there was unbelievably 
good. It is just like a GP track. It is good to 
have those guys supporting me and the team. 

[Jorgensen: It was mostly quality time on the 
bike he was missing. Before the season started 
we wanted around seventy quality hours and 
full focus. Last year we made a big step and 
were fortunate to be injury-free and could 
build on top of that. It is a whole building pro¬ 
cess.] 

Denmark is obviously quite tough in the win¬ 
ter months for riding...but then so is Belgium! 

Yeah! January in Belgium can be pretty tough 
and Denmark is worse. We cannot afford to be 
on the couch in those months. During 2016 we 
didn’t have any rain for almost two months in 
Spain - up until they were due to have their 
first big International race [the Red Sands 
Invitational was cancelled]. So it was easy for 
training...although the work was very hard. 


Was the US ever an option? 

Hmmm, we never thought about it to be 
honest. If we wanted to go then it would have 
been earlier and around December time but 
Belgium was quite good at that moment and 
we were there all that month. When we can 
ride in Europe, then why go anywhere else? 
We race mostly in Europe so for that we 
should be practicing in Europe. 

Fans are seeing the #19 a lot: do you feel 
the profile increase? 

Sure, there is a little bit more attention, 
[thinks] But it is difficult to see yourself as 
this athlete and almost like a ‘star’. I’m feel¬ 
ing comfortable in the position though. It 
felt amazing walking through the paddock 
here in Germany knowing I had won the last 
round. I thought ‘I really belong here now...’ 
and that I’d established myself. I’m enjoying 
being at the races and having the fans know 
who I am. 

Do you get much time to think about the 
mental side of the job? It just seems like 
you have a good flow and drift from one 
challenge to another... 

To be honest I don’t intensely analyse what 
I am doing. I just keep calm and believe in 
myself while remembering how much work 
we have put into what we are doing. When 
I am on the track then I am trying not to 
stress out about anything. I think I’m pretty 
strong mentally. I have good focus and the 
same routine every race. 

[Jorgensen: ‘He is good at motivating him¬ 
self. He is very good at turning that ‘switch 
on’, even during practice in the middle of the 
week. When the helmet is on then it is full- 
focus towards getting the job done. We live 
together also and that makes it easy. ‘Ba¬ 
bysitting’ is a bad word! It is more about be¬ 
ing on top of everything and he doesn't have 
to worry about anything. The team are great 
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and everything is always ready when we go prac¬ 
ticing. Last year we had a dip in the middle of the 
season where he was a little burned out...but we 
were doing everything by ourselves and were living 
in Denmark and also taking care of the bikes. To 
do it all and also train was difficult and this year 
he is finding more fun in racing and enjoying it 
more.’] 

Are you in a privileged position at the moment as 
Thomas Covington should be bearing the pres¬ 
sure of the team and brand for wins and Conrad 
needs to show improvement whereas there is 
perhaps less expectation for you... 

Obviously Tom has been in the class for a few 
years and maybe they are expecting more from 
him but I expect big things from myself and the 
team also know what I can do. They are quite laid 
back. I’ve just won my first GP so I know there 
will be pressure to do it again and it will be there 
for most of my career now. I cannot runaway from 
that situation and just need to handle it. Again, I 
try to stay calm and remind myself sometimes of 
what our goal was at the beginning of the season 
because we didn’t expect a GP win this year. We 
were shooting for a podium and if I managed that 
then I’d be really happy. Now I want more. 

How did you feel on Monday after Latvia? 

[big smile]. So happy and a feeling as if it didn’t 
happen. It came at a time I didn’t expect because 
I had been sick during the week and was throwing 
up and couldn’t eat. I was under-powered going to 
Latvia so I didn’t expect that. I woke up Monday 
happier and more motivated...but at the same 
time I was right back to work. We talked about it 
and enjoyed it for a few days but I’m not really the 
sort of person to think ‘I’ve got this now...’. So, 
while it was a great accomplishment for me and 
there were times when I thought ‘will a GP podium 
ever happen?’, nothing really changed. 

Is it a 24-7 motocross lifestyle in Belgium? 

It is...it’s all about motocross so sometimes you 
are like ‘can we talk about something else?!’ When 
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I go back home I try to see my friends as much 
as possible but it is difficult because they have 
things to do to. So you have to make a busy life 
fit even more. Last year I struggled a bit with it 
- there was a bit too much motocross - but so 
far this year I cannot get enough of it! 

So how do you switch off? 

Actually I enjoy basketball. I watch it on TV 
and have a hoop put on the wall at home. Even 
though I suck at it, it’s nice to go outside and 
do something a bit different. It is nice to look 
at how similar and different the sports can be 
because those guys are still athletes and have 
to travel, practice and train a lot also. 

Your world must have re-orientated a bit: you 
are now one of the leading Husqvarna riders in 
GP, a top name for Denmark, a leading light for 
this team and grabbing the attention of other 
brands and sponsors with contracts, more in¬ 
terviews. How is that? 

Rasmus helped me last year in sorting out this 
team and we only talked about it recently but 
he knows how this sport works and he believes 
I should get a manager; I cannot see a better 
person for that role than him. He is my go-to 
guy. If I don’t want to deal with anything or just 
relax for a little while then he’ll fix it for me. He 
is helping me out so much, and not only with 
training. It allows me to focus more on racing, 
and it is working because sometimes you can 
get caught-up in everything going on around 
you and what needs to be done. 

[Jorgensen: ‘I just want to build some security 
around Thomas. Things need to be fair but we 
also have to be in the right place at the right 
time. It is important - from my side - to stay in 
this family [Husqvarna/Martens] because I see 
a lot of opportunities here and with the guys 
in Austria. As long as he focuses on what he 
is doing then I will do my best to give him that 
back-up. He has a two-year deal with this team 
and we are not planning on leaving Austria any 


time soon. I try not to speak with him too much 
about these things as he has to focus on the 
here and now.’] 

The sport can be brutal and there are plenty 
of high-profile cases of riders that didn’t quite 
make it. Do you feel that you are in one of the 
most exciting moments of your career? That 
you need to savour this time? 

Yeah, trust me, I am enjoying it! When I am 
near the front I am almost smiling in my helmet 
because that is where I want to be. I know how 
this sport can be and one second without focus 
and you can be out of racing for six months or 
a year or never come back to the same level. 

I’m trying to focus all the time. I wouldn’t say ‘I 
have made it...’ yet because it is a weird thing 
to say anyway because in motocross things can 
be over so fast. I’m ‘in the moment’ and trying 
to work ahead because I want to be in the sport 
a long time. Keeping healthy and fast is the 
main thing. 

Denmark: Brian [Jorgensen] was the last one 
to make a big impression in Grand Prix. Is 
there any kind of movement back home around 
you? 

I can see some things on Facebook in terms 
of people following, taking more interest and 
watching the GPs on TV. It is cool to have 
that effect and if someone ever sees me in a 
newspaper or magazine and wants to try rid¬ 
ing themselves then that is a real honour. The 
sport is small in Denmark and doesn’t get much 
coverage but I’m happy to help it grow and it is 
awesome how supportive people can be back 
home. I’m trying to stay in the moment and not 
think about that [fame] too much but if I keep 
working then I can be better than I am now. If 
we do it right - and we will - then more good 
things will happen. 




for a 450 - which is true - but that time will 
come, and you cannot turn back the clock. It 
is tricky...but I think what he has shown this 
year then he can build on top again and be in 
it for the title in the next season and it would 
be a good way to finish in MX2. We are just 
halfway in 2017 though and we have to re¬ 
member that he is a rookie and our goals are 
not changing just because he won in Latvia. 
He knows he has speed but he has to make 
the results come to him. He gets too excited 
sometimes at the front. If we can stay in the 
top seven on a bad day then we are good for 
the long-run.’ 


Lastly: the height and weight. Is it really that 
much of a big deal in MX2? Jake Nicholls 
recently told us that he wished he hadn’t 
dieted and pushed himself to such extremes 
to keep weight... 

I spoke to Jake about that also. I do try to 
keep my weight down and I lost some kilos 
for this season to help out on the bike - but 
like you said - I don’t feel I have to go too far 
with it. [Jorgensen: ‘He is almost fifteen kilos 
heavier than some of the other guys. We try 
not to talk about it too much because you 
cannot change it and we have to deal with it. 
He works really hard to keep his weight down 
but still be healthy’.] You have to find the 
balance. I’m being smart...even though it is 
difficult because a guy like Thomas [Coving¬ 
ton] is really light and can eat what he wants! 
I’m that much bigger and I’m already carry¬ 
ing ten kilos more. I try to use my height as 
an advantage instead of a disadvantage such 
as my balance over the bumps. I can be more 
on the back of the bike. If I look at a guy like 
Alex Martin [AMA 250MX/SX racer] then he 
is really small for the bike and he is moving 
around a lot. It is always better to be smaller 
on a 250 and I’d like to be the perfect size 
but I’m not and I work the best I can with 
what I have. 


TKO’s physique will only assist his adaptation 
to the premier class of MXGP when the time 
comes, and now he is running free then he 
could be throttling a 450 sooner than expect¬ 
ed. ‘It is a good question and it has crossed 
my mind already and I don’t see him running 
his full-time in MX2 but then I don’t see him 
moving up next year,’ muses Jorgensen. ‘It is 
also about timing because the MXGP class is 
unbelievably strong right now and there are 
some older guys that might be stepping away 
in the next two years.’ 


‘There are many things to consider and at the 
end of the day it all comes down to Thomas’ 
motivation. Many people point out that he 
is a tall guy and his style would be perfect 
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troy lee designs 


Troy Lee hardly have to create gimmicks to make 
fans, customers and general motorcycling fans take 
notice of their gear; in fact the Californian firm are 
widely regarded as one of the tone and style setters 
for the market. For their 2018 lines however TLD 
have tried to offer something a little different with an 
easy-to-use gear selector and a ‘Unlock your Com¬ 
bination’ concept where you can mix and match the 
latest range of Air products. Syncronisation between 
helmets, pants, jerseys and gloves is made simple 
and actually pretty good fun thanks to some clever 
thinking with the colourways and designs. 

GP and GP Air in Prisma, Americana and Mono and 
then the distinctive Maze and Polka Dot liveries (al¬ 
most giving extra emphasis to the fact that riders are 
’jockeys’) catch the eye and the SE Air is the premi¬ 
um product and top choice. The pants feature: true 
to size racer fit and articulated fit for performance, 
ratchet closure system for waist, soft 500 denier 
polyester mesh for ventilation, 900 denier polyester 
for strength and durability, double and triple stitch¬ 
ing in critical stress areas, oversized cowhide leather 
panels at knee, sliding rear yoke stretch system 
keeps pants in place, two-way stretch panels at rear 
knee, calf and crotch, YKK brand zipper. 

TLD’s strongest asset is the blend of a product that 
performs while also looking very individualist. With 
the ‘Unlock your Combination’ tool then the pos¬ 
sibility to form even more of a personal aesthetic is 
directly on hand. 

www.troyleedesigns.com 
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A packed Ernee saw Clement Desalle clinch the 21st victory of his career (all 
in the MXGP class) and a crashing Jeremy Seewer (above) recover to make 
the top three behind Pauls Jonass to keep in MX2 title contention. Benoit Pa- 
turel (overleaf) took a giant leap (in both senses) to grasp his maiden cheq¬ 
uered flag. Max Nagl (left) was also back in the winner’s circle 
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THE WAY BACK 


It’s a head game... 

Former World Superbike Champion 
and MotoGP racer (the most popu¬ 
lar rider never to have won a Grand 
Prix?) Colin Edwards’ comment in 
the documentary The Doctor, the 
Tornado and the Kentucky Kid’ was 
curiously revealing. The 2006 film 
revolves around the 2005 USGP 
at Laguna Seca and MotoGP’s 
first visit to American shores in 11 
years. It was showcased again by 
Dorna through their www.motogp. 
com website recently as part of the 
wave of remembrance for the late 
Nicky Hayden and features some 
intimate and confessional inter¬ 
view slots (although perhaps not 
as much as race fans would like). 
Edwards, the ‘Tornado’ of the title, 
describes a phase in his Superbike 
career where he rose early to train, 
cycled x-amount of miles and threw 
himself into physical prep only to 
still “have my ass kicked by [Carl] 
Fogarty”. He then describes how he 
scrapped the training regime, got 
rid of that “bullshit” and was world 
champion for the first time shortly 
after. 


Edwards’ point was to emphasis 
how much of racing is down to 
a rider’s mindset and mentality. 
Through some of the interviews 
we’ve shown recently in OTOR - 
in particular Gautier Paulin and 
the surge of confidence and form 
around Thomas Kjer Olsen in this 
magazine’s MXGP slot - then there 
have been plenty of examples of 
how confidence lies at the centre of 
a mental maze that athletes spend 
time trying to navigate. 

Paulin is one of the most naturally 
instinctive people on two wheels in 
the FIM Motocross World Champi¬ 
onship with a balance, judgement 
and set of reaction skills that can 
produce some marvellous scenes 
on a motorcycle. That this supreme 
case of ability and dedication to his 
craft would shrink into a largely re¬ 
clusive and ineffective state in 2016 
and even contemplate walking away 
from the sport to then bounce back 
to victory and rise to second place 
in the current MXGP standings is 
a valid case. Paulin trains hard but 
his reversal seems to have come 
from an increased depth of belief 
and support around him at the 


IceOne Husqvarna set-up as well 
as a machine in the FC450 that 
has been largely crafted around his 
whim. 

Team Manager Antti Pyrhonen 
spoke of “100% honest” conversa¬ 
tions that are “not always nice” but 
it’s evident how much more of a re¬ 
sponsive network Paulin has found 
at Husqvarna, and at the midpoint 
of the season his speed is more 
than just a new home bounce, Long 
touted as a world champion, Paulin 
is really starting to look more like 
one since his 2014 Kawasaki pomp. 

Still in white but over in MX2 then 
Olsen’s emergence again has roots 
in training and prep but the Dane 
has harnessed some power from 
increased saddle time and the 
speed he has found through prac¬ 
tice, repetition and added backing 
thanks to Rasmus Jorgensen’s work 
and that of Jacky Martens’ Lom- 
mel-based crew. His story is one 
of a genuine prospect enjoying the 
full first flush of assurance straight 
from EMX250 championship glory 
to eager Grand Prix rookie troubling 
the established ranks. 



But every season brings athletes 
that are struggling at the other 
end of the scale and the starkest 
name to come to the fore is 2015 
World Champion Romain Feb- 
vre who has yet to crack open 
podium champagne in 2017, has 
crashed too many times (errors 
as a consequence of trying hard 
clearly one symptom of a desire 
to rediscover ‘something’) and 
is probably exasperated with the 
questioning from fans, media 
and Yamaha staff why competi¬ 
tiveness has seemingly deserted 
the #461 for the time being. 
There are undoubtedly things 
about the set-up and synergy 
with the present version of the 
YZ450FM that we don’t know 
(Yamaha are apparently not us¬ 
ing the 2018 model, if anything 
the crew have allegedly back¬ 
tracked to older configurations 
to help the twenty-four year old 
find some mojo) but if pushed to 
speculate then Yamaha’s difficul¬ 
ties away from the metal grill 
gate have not assisted Febvre’s 
plight (with Jeremy Van Hore- 
beek sampling marginally better 
success). 


Some have remarked that Ro¬ 
main has yet to reach the level 
shown before his crash and con¬ 
cussion in qualification for the 
British Grand Prix last summer 
and when his title defence was 
ultimately curtailed against Tim 
Gajser. Another fall and bump 
to the head in Italy in the first 
weeks of 2017 was not the start 
the Motocross of Nations winner 
needed. 

The root and cause of the form- 
loss by one of the most spectac¬ 
ular riders in the series (and one 
of the best to watch) is puzzling 
and shows how quickly positive 
momentum can evaporate. For 
a rival like Max Nagl the phe¬ 
nomenon occurred in the space 
of a single Grand Prix: a first 
moto win in France giving way 
to a ninth position in the sec¬ 
ond when the German has been 
another striving for the right 
results. 

The solution is unlikely to lie 
in the kind of turnaround that 
Edwards instigated to move his 
career into another gear but a 
similar adjustment in terms of 
standing back and trying a differ¬ 


ent approach could well be the 
key for Febvre, Nagl and even 
other strugglers like Jordi Tixier 
because testing and working on 
the bike will already have been 
options long explored by both 
the teams and riders. 

As motocross can snap away 
aspirations with one kicker or 
cross-rut there has to be hope 
that it can also swing the other 
way too. The turnaround could 
take a year or half a season or 
much less - such as with Jef¬ 
frey Herlings’ realignment after 
recovering from a broken hand 
and resetting his modesty gauge 
for goals on the MXGP class. Cli- 
ched thinking could place mental 
turmoil for professional athletes 
on the same level as physical 
injury; it’s painful in a different 
way. And whether it’s a mid-sea- 
son jitter or a crisis of belief in 
getting the job done and hitting 
the mark they all strive for - be¬ 
ing able to give their best - then 
it has to be one of the rougher 
elements of living at the top. 
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fly racing 


Fly may steal a march when it comes to quality riding gear but don’t 
underestimate the depth of the catalogue and the rest of the motocross 
range. For those on the look out for a helmet that hits a favourable price 
point then the ECE/DOT approved ‘Toxin’ model is a contender. MIPS and 
other rotational acceleration technologies are moving head protection 
into new ground but with innovation comes cost. So for a sturdy and reli¬ 
able lid then the dual density EPS liner, durable and lightweight polymer 
shell, three shell size options, multi port induction cooling system and al¬ 
most twenty intake and exhaust vents and replaceable mouthpiece of the 
Toxin demands anybody’s attention for the budget. Expect to pay around 
160 dollars and some of the designs are pretty cool. 

www.flyracing.com 





















BUILT TU 
CONQUER 


KTM 300 EXC TPI 

The new KTM 300 EXC TPI sets the benchmark all over again, as the world’s first 2-stroke enduro bike 
with TPI (Transfer Port Injection). Eliminating the need to change jets and thanks to the oil pump, 
no more premixing oil either! Improved fuel-combustion means crisper throttle response at all times 
and better fuel consumption, for longer days of hardcore enduro domination. 











450MX winner: Blake Baggett, KTM 
250MX winner: Joey Savatgy, Kawasaki 


By Steve Matthes 

Photos by Simon Cudby/Rich Shepherd 
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COLLARED AT 
THE VALLEY 


The guys in front of you that you re trying to pass, when you see 
them, they put up a little more fight until you can finally just break 
them. If you can break them enough times then they see you and it 
goes through their head that “he’s going to go around me one way or 
another”. That’s what RM ATV/MC KTM's Blake Baggett told me after 
the race about his first ever 450MX overall with two dominant motos 


in Lakewood at round ' 

26th to 3rd in the first moto 
with blistering lap times that 
showed he could run the pace 
and then a win in the second. 
Baggett got right behind Mon¬ 
ster Kawasaki’s Eli Tomac a 
few laps in, stalked the #3, 
made the pass when Tomac 
was slowed by some deep ruts 
and then checked out. We’ll 
give you the rest of the quote 
from Baggett right here: “That’s 
the ultimate way of motocross 
and supercross is just to get to 
that point of they know you’re 
going to go around one way 
or another. That’s what all the 
past champions - the James 
Stewart, Ricky Carmichael, 

Ryan Villopoto, even Dungey. 
Even though the guy was solidly 
smooth, when he was there you 
knew somehow he was going to 
get around you.” Bold talk from 


ee of the Pro Motocross 

a rider that just won for the first 
time in the 450MX class but he 
was that good in Colorado. What 
remains to be seen is if he can 
back it up. 

The points leader, Marvin Mus- 
quin of the Red Bull KTM team, 
had a great day considering 
he, like Baggett, was down in 
the first turn to start moto one. 
Musquin made a great charge to 
the front in the first moto and it 
had to be sweet for him to pass 
Tomac around halfway after 
Tomac fell and picked his bike 
up right in front of him. Mus- 
quin’s 4-3 day was good enough 
for second overall and he put 
two more points on his lead 
over Tomac. 

And what about Tomac? Well, 
this isn’t going exactly the way 


Championships. 

many of us thought huh? Maybe 
there is no crown? In front of his 
home fans Tomac fell over while 
third and then finished an une¬ 
ventful seventh. Moto two he led 
until ‘El Chupacabra’ AKA Blake 
Baggett in his own words “broke 
him” and he grabbed a second. 
Afterwards the Kawasaki crew 
mentioned that Eli said he bat¬ 
tled arm-pump all day long. So 
going into the break Musquin 
with his two points earned on 
ET has 17 point lead on Tomac 
and 19 on Baggett with nine 
races to go. 

In the 250MX class it was Rock- 
star Husqvarna’s Zach Osborne 
coming in with a 21-point lead 
and overalls at the first two 
races. But being sick with some 
sort of chest infection held him 
back on the day and his lead 




was slashed to just nine over 
TLD KTM’s Alex Martin who 
grabbed second overall via 1-4 
scores. 

It was Monster Pro Circuit’s Joey 
Savatgy with the win (two years 
in a row for him at this track) 
with 4-1 scores. It’s been a rough 
month for Savatgy with losing 
the 250SX title in the second 
to last turn to Osborne then a 
forgettable Hangtown national 
opener and a twice-broken bike 
last week at Glen Helen. Savatgy 
was visibly relieved on the po¬ 
dium talking about what a rough 
few weeks it had been on him. 
The Pro Circuit team though is 
in a bit of turmoil with a bike 
issue for Forkner at round one, 
three blown up bikes at round 
two and this past weekend it 
was Adam Cianciarulo’s KX250F 
giving up the ghost late in moto 
two. They’ll take the win but 
there’s no doubt that the work 
will be intense back in Corona 
this week. 

When asked to explain the great 
racing at Lakewood and how it 
was possible that six guys could 
be within four seconds of each 
other for most of the moto, Alex 


Martin explained his theory and 
hey, I think I agree. 

“The start was 100% part of it 
today. We were all so close. It 
was literally four or five guys 
both motos. We were right there. 

I was able to get a little gap in 
the first moto for a little bit, 
but it didn’t last,” said Martin. 
“Second moto I was right there. 

I could see Joey and Jeremy the 
whole moto. So, the start was 
crucial. They were asking in the 
media tent if it’s altitude, making 
the bikes slower. I think you have 
to be more aggressive when the 
bike’s slower. But I think the big¬ 
gest thing today is just because 
it was like [just] 70 degrees. 
When it’s hot and it’s humid, 
people kind of string out and it’s 
like survival of the fittest.” 

RCH Suzuki’s pits were liter¬ 
ally on fire before the moto 
when some fumes and a torch 
held not far from the action 
combined to ignite and thanks 
to quick thinking by all those 
involved, the flames were put 
out. That translated to Justin 
Bogle then figuratively catching 
fire in the moto and checking 


out for his first ever moto win 
in either class. It was straight 
out of nowhere for the #19 and 
a real cool story. Bogle’s moved 
down to Tallahassee, Florida to 
work with his trainer and ride 
at Ricky Carmichael’s place. It’s 
rough, it’s tough and he’s been 
adjusting to a life where that has 
him, as he put it to me “with 
just lawn chairs in a small apart¬ 
ment”. 

-After a rough start to the sea¬ 
son, Cooper Webb rode the 
best he has in a little while with 
a nice second moto charge to 
fourth. That after he pulled out 
of moto two at Glen Helen for 
seemingly no reason I could 
find and a stall, a crash and a 
mid-race pit stop left him out 
of the points in moto one. In 
short, Webb needed that fourth 
in moto two like a fat kid needs 
cake. He showed everyone what 
he could do if he’s mentally 
there and happy with his mo¬ 
torcycle. Persistent rumors are 
circulating that Yamaha will 
rush the 2018 YZF450 in for him 
(with revised frame) to ride at 
the next round in two weeks. 






Blake < 
Bagget 
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We’ve featured Scott Sport’s Dualraid touring gear 
before - in both men’s and women’s editions - but 
its well worth re-visiting one of the essential op¬ 
tions for what is a heavy-duty but multi functional 
pieces of riding kit. Boasting a Dryosphere, Dexfil 
and SAS-TEC construction the Dualraid works 
continually with your body shape to provide cool¬ 
ing, insulation, climate protection (wind and rain) 
and body armour provisions in case of a knock. 

The jacket weights just over two kilos, the pants 
at 1.4kg. The jacket’s features include: being 
equipped for neckbrace use, comfortable collar 
with soft binding, wearable with open and closed 
collar, climate comfort by chest, back and sleeve 
ventilation, removable sleeves 
waterproof labyrinth closure system, SAS-TEC 
protectors at shoulder and elbow, a pocket for op¬ 
tional back protector with size information, double 
fabric layers for reinforcement at elbow, reflective 
elements for best visibility, TPR rubber applica¬ 
tions, 76cm long connection zipper, 1 inner pocket, 
2 water resistant waist pockets with handwarmer 
pockets, 2 chest pockets, 1 timecard and rear 
pocket, water bladder pocket for optional Hydra- 
pak, extra strong, coloured YKK FlexFix® avant 
snap and adjustments at hem, sleeve and cuff. 

Dualraid comes in three different designs: black, 
grey and blue/grey, which looks a little more 
sporty. Overall pricey stuff but the jacket and pants 
will last years... 























ONE OF THE MOST COMMON QUESTIONS ABOUT THE TT IS 
'HOW DOES IT FEEL?' WE SAT DOWN WITH JOSH BROOKES 
TO FIND AN ANSWER TO THAT QUESTION 
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J osh Brookes is as ex¬ 
perienced as any short 
circuit rider currently 
plying their trade. As a former 
Australian and British Super¬ 
bike champion, World Su¬ 
persport race winner, Suzuka 
8 Hour podium finisher and 
WorldSBK race winner his CV 
is impressive but it counted 
for very little when he made 
his debut at the Isle of Man 
TT in 2013 on a Suzuki. 

That year the Australian left 
the island with a lap record 
for the fastest newcomer and 
his reputation enhanced as 
the most exciting up and com¬ 
ing rider at the TT. He also left 
with an itch that has contin¬ 
ued to require scratching. His 
return in 2014 saw him ride 
a Yamaha and claim a top 
ten finish at the Senior TT 
but since then circumstances 
have forced him to the side¬ 
lines. 


1 love the TT,’ beamed 
Brookes. ‘I can remember just 
how much of a disappoint¬ 
ment it was when I wasn’t 
able to come back in 2015. 
Having a year off as well it 
meant that I fell back into my 
old ways of just focusing on 
short circuit. Last year, being 
in WorldSBK, meant that all 
my focus was on that and it 
took away some of the dis¬ 
appointment of missing the 
TT. I did come over during 
the [2016] TT and we went 
trial riding across the island 
to watch the races. When we 


were watching all the other 
riders on track it really start¬ 
ed to sink in that I’d rather be 
riding than watching. Just rid¬ 
ing the event isn’t enough for 
me; I need something more.’ 

Steering the Norton this year 
will mean a third different 
bike in three years at the TT 
but Brookes feels that it offers 
more than enough potential 
for some results. While the 
Norton made steps forward 
last year there is still plenty 


of work to be done and for 
Brookes there’s also a lot to 
do to get back up to speed. 
Despite racing in British Su¬ 
perbike this year the 34 year 
old admitted that bike fitness 
and sharpness are very dif¬ 
ferent beasts for Road Racing 
compared to short circuits. 

‘If you’ve not been not riding 
for a few months and then go 
onto a short circuit it takes 
time to readjust to the speed 
and the sensations. You need 








to adjust before you get to that 
point where the speed doesn’t 
affect you any more. The same 
thing happens here. You can 
ride short circuit all year long, 
but when you get here it hap¬ 
pens all again. On a short 
circuit everything is so far away 
that there’s nothing to really 
gauge your reference of speed, 
whereas when you come here, 
you’ve literally got people’s 
front doors and driveway posts 
and letterboxes; you name it. 

All the elements, trees... Every¬ 
thing’s going past you and it’s 
going past you fast!’ 

‘It’s quite clever the way the hu¬ 
man mind is capable of chang¬ 
ing the perception of speed. 
When you first get here things 
are passing you at the same 
speed as they are on the day 
you leave, but the day you get 
here is the fastest lap you ever 
do, because it’s going past so 


unique challenges. The danger 
is ever present at the TT and 
something that is so obvious 
to everyone that riders are 
placed under a much greater 
strain that at any other event. 

‘There’s a lot of history that 
I can reflect on here, this is 
the birth place of motorcy¬ 
cle racing, but there’s also a 
more selfish element to me 
wanting to race here. I get so 
much enjoyment from riding 
this track. I’m riding a motor¬ 
cycle in an environment that 
is completely uncontrolled. 

It’s not a safe environment 
to ride a motorcycle. It’s an 
environment where you have 
to measure the risk versus 
the reward. You take back far 
more from riding here than I 
can explain in words. Some¬ 
thing happens to you emo¬ 
tionally while you’re riding 
around this track. Honestly, 


‘THE RIDING AND THE WAY YOU FEEL ON THE BIKE IN YOUR 
MIND IS VERY RELAXED HERE, WHEREAS A LAP AROUND A 
SHORT CIRCUIT IS SO INTENSE...’ 


quick. Lap after lap and day 
after day, everything seems to 
slow down. The track becomes 
easier. The corners become 
less. The speed at which you’re 
travelling appears to be less. 
Your body basically acclima¬ 
tizes to the environment.’ 

While the rider’s mind may 
adjust to the environment the 
surroundings are so different to 
anything else that it provides 


you have to have felt it to un¬ 
derstand.’ 

‘When we get to the startline 
it does feel like any other race 
even though there’s a lot more 
nervous energy amongst the 
paddock. For me though it’s 
not different to race here com¬ 
pared to short circuits. I think 
that the people around short 
circuit racing feel that when 
you go out on the track that 
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you’re safe. But they don’t feel what it’s 
like to go thirty-deep into the first turn at 
over 100 mile an hour every time! They 
don’t recognize the danger, so they don’t 
feel that nervous energy.’ 

“But here at the TT, even for the aver¬ 
age person, it’s more recognisable that 
there’s danger. So that also carries a lot 
of nervous energy. The energy sort of 
just hums about the paddock and then 
you carry a lot of that with you. You’re 
not wanting to do that but it just tends 
to leech from other people onto you that 
there’s something to be nervous about. 
Then once you hop on your bike and you 
set off, like any other race, it goes away.’ 

With the track flowing past him and the 
run to Bray Hill under way Brookes can 
enjoy the course and the sensations of 
racing the world’s most incredible lay¬ 
out. The two-time World Supersport race 
winner amazingly he feels more relaxed 
racing at the TT than he does on a short 
circuit. 

‘When I’m on the bike my riding style 
isn’t something I think about. You do go 
into a state of natural self-preservation. 
There are corners on this track where 
I know I can go quicker. I know there’s 
corners that I could get on the brakes 
deeper and carry more speed but as the 
track’s coming at you through your eyes, 
something in your brain stops you from 
being able to hold the throttle at full. It 
makes you grab hold of the brakes. Even 
though you know by mental calculation 
that you can go quicker, there’s some¬ 
thing that always stops you from do¬ 
ing that. It always pulls you up short of 
where the danger lies.’ 




TT: RACING THE ISLAND 


‘You do get to a point where you 
know from the previous laps that 
you’ve gone through a section 
perfectly every lap and you start 
to then build up some confidence 
in your mind. That allows you to 
then go closer and closer to the 
limit, but it’s not nearly the limit 
like you call on a short circuit. 
Both events and races and laps 
are intense but for different 
reasons. The riding and the way 
you feel on the bike in your mind 
is very relaxed here, whereas a 
lap around a short circuit is so 
intense.’ 

‘On a short circuit you’re at the 
point of nearly crashing - or 
you have to be - to be fast all 
the time. Although it doesn’t 
maybe look like it from the out¬ 
side, every time you go out on 
the track you’re normally trying 
to find the limit of something, 
whether it’s your tyres, the line, 


or the apex, or the lean angle, or 
the adhesion. It’s always trying to 
find the limit of what you can do 
with that bike every single apex, 
every single corner, every time 
you jump the brakes.’ 

‘There’s a huge amount of inten¬ 
sity on a short circuit whereas 
at the TT it’s intense because 
there’s a lot of information to 
process. But within your own 
thoughts you feel very, very re¬ 
laxed. It’s a much calmer envi¬ 
ronment in your own thoughts. 
The only way I can describe it 
is ‘calm’: unless you’re riding 
through the corners. You actually 
feel very calm in yourself com¬ 
pared to short circuit. But the 
intensity is there through another 
medium - the actual speed of 
things passing you.’ 
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PERHAPS SOME PAIN AS WELL AS PLEASURE WAS INEVITABLE FROM A BIKE WITH 
ABARTH'S SCORPION LOGO ON ITS PETROL TANK. THE TURIN-BASED TUNING 
SHOP HAS CREATED MANY FOUR-WHEELED SPECIALS IN RECENT YEARS, NOTABLY 
A FIAT 500-BASED HOT-ROD CALLED THE 695 THAT FEATURES TWEAKED ENGINE, 
UPRATED BREMBO BRAKES AND PLENTY OF CARBON-FIBRE... 


And Abarth hasn’t held back with this 
two-wheeled model, which follows the 
firm’s long-term sponsorship of Yama¬ 
ha’s MotoGP race team. The XSR900 
Abarth has attractive, cafe-racer styl¬ 
ing but comes with an aggressive, low- 
handlebarred riding position that puts a 
lot of weight on its rider’s wrists, mak¬ 
ing the bike best suited to short, sharp 
trips. 

The Abarth is being produced in a lim¬ 
ited run of 695 units, each with a num¬ 
bered plaque on the frame. The stand¬ 
ard XSR’s format of 847cc, 12-valve 
triple engine and lightweight aluminium 
frame is retained, along with the peak 
output of 114bhp at 10,000rpm that is 
also shared with the MT-09 from which 
the XSR is derived. 

The most obvious differences are car¬ 
bon-fibre parts: bikini fairing, front mud¬ 
guard and a pillion seat cover that en¬ 


circles a round rear light that has a hint 
of jet engine about it. The seat itself has 
a suede-like cover with red stitching. 
Footrests are retained but the standard 
XSR’s raised handlebar is replaced by 
a one-piece “Ace” style bar that is wide 
and sharply turned down. 

Carbon parts are left bare; the Abarth’s 
tank is finished in a grey with a black 
top and red speed-blocks. Finishing 
touch is a similarly distinctive exhaust 
system, made by Slovenian specialists 
Akrapovic from titanium and stainless 
steel, and ending with a pair of black- 
wrapped silencers on the right of the 
bike. 

The Abarth’s fairing gives it something 
of the look of Yamaha’s now discontin¬ 
ued XJR1300 Racer, but simply lifting it 
off the sidestand confirms that this bike 
is much lighter and more modern. At 
195kg brim-full the Abarth is no heavier 





YAMAHA X: 




than the standard XSR, but feels com¬ 
pletely different as you lean forward and 
down to the bars - crouching so far that 
the round instrument console is so close 
that it’s hard to read. 


Despite that the Abarth feels good as it 
pulls away, immediately demonstrating 
the broad torque spread and improved 
fuelling that have helped make the 
XSR900 and MT-09 popular in recent 
years. The flexible motor punches ef¬ 
fortlessly out of turns, revving smoothly 
towards the ll,250rpm redline, and emit 
ting a burbly sound from the twin-can 
Akrapovic system. 
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The gearbox shifts sweetly too although it’s 
disappointing that this triple isn’t fitted with 
the quick-shifter that is standard with the 
MT-09. 

On straight roads the fairing proves its 
worth, doing a decent job of keeping off 
the breeze as the Abarth revs harder and 
charges smoothly towards its 140mph-or- 
so top speed. But flicking the Yamaha into 
turns is not as easy as it might have been. 
Although the handlebar seems wide for 
such a racy set-up, giving plenty of leverage, 
the lazy steering geometry means firm pres¬ 
sure is required to get the bike to change 
direction in a hurry. Thankfully braking - via 
the Abarth’s unchanged blend of four-piston 
radial front calipers and 298mm discs - 
quickens the steering to good effect. 


It’s a proper cafe racer, the XSR900 
Abarth, in that it likes to be ridden fast 
and hard, so the wind pressure can 
take some weight off your wrists on the 
straights, and the suspension can work 
better in the turns. It’s a much more 
up-to-date and competitive bike than 
the old-school, aircooled XJR1300 Racer 
whose belligerent attitude it inherits. 
Provided you can live with the extreme 
riding position and heavy steering, it’s a 
quick, characterful machine with a wel¬ 
come touch of aggression. 

It’s also tolerably practical in other re¬ 
spects, at least by cafe racer standards. 
The mirrors work well, switchgear is 
basic but effective, and the fuel-efficient, 







12-valve engine gives a range of 100 
miles or more from the unchanged 
14-litre tank. Most riders will be want¬ 
ing to stop for a forearm massage by 
then, anyway. 

Specials like this tend to come with 
a financial sting in the tale, but one 
final advantage of this bike being de¬ 
rived from Yamaha’s MT-09 platform 
is that the base triple is so competi¬ 
tively priced that even this glamorous, 
limited-edition spin-off model is not 
outrageously expensive. The Abarth 
costs roughly 20 per cent more than 
the standard XSR900 and 30 per cent 
more than the MT-09 (at £9999 in the 
UK), but is still cheaper than rival cafe 
racers including BMW’s R nineT Racer 
and Triumph’s Thruxton. 


Yamaha’s Turin-tweaked triple is an 
unashamedly hardcore machine that 
won’t suit every rider, even so. Given 
a similar budget, I’d be tempted to 
upgrade a standard XSR or MT with 
Ohlins suspension or other parts from 
Yamaha’s accessory list. But if your list 
of essential features for a classy sports 
bike puts cafe racer style and exclusiv¬ 
ity above comfort and ultimate perfor¬ 
mance, you’d better strike fast before 
the last of those 695 Abarths is sold. 
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THROUGH THE BOX 


There was a really sombre mood around the paddock when I arrived at 
Donington on Thursday and it was only temporarily lifted when bikes were 
running on track. I guess there would have been the same feeling in the 
MotoGP paddock at Mugello and more so at the MotoAmerica races at 
Road America this weekend where Roger Hayden took two podium places. 


Even the riders of my local 
speedway team, Glasgow Tigers, 
had their own little tributes by 
racing at the weekend with #69 
patches on their clothing. It 
shows just how broad Nicky’s ap¬ 
peal was and I keep hearing from 
all quarters that no one had a 
bad word to say. The sombreness 
will linger for a long time I guess. 

Things got back to business 
pretty quickly after the race 
weekend in Donington with a two 
day test at Misano. I was sup¬ 
posed to be there for a day but 
a broken Easyjet plane meant I 
never got off the ground and the 
rescheduled flight wouldn’t have 
got me to Italy in time to pick up 
my rental car so I decided to call 
on a local photographer to sup¬ 
ply images and enjoyed a couple 
of extra days at home. 

We will reach the half way point 
of the season at the next race in 


Misano and things don’t seem to 
have changed particularly much 
in the last three weeks. The only 
hint of change was seeing Alex 
Lowes on the podium in race one 
at Donington and team-mate Mi¬ 
chael van der Mark only a whis¬ 
per off it in race two. Now I don’t 
want to take any credit here but I 
did say in my last blog that I ex¬ 
pected to see the Yamaha’s chal¬ 
lenging for podium places soon. 
The hard work and development 
they are doing is clearly paying 
dividends but they are still a little 
way off the performance of the 
Kawasaki or Ducati. 

There was still talk around the 
paddock at Donington about 
further tinkering with the regula¬ 
tions and format of the races in 
WorldSBK for next season. There 
is clearly a campaign brewing 
somewhere that the dominance 
of Kawasaki has to be curtailed. 
The one thing that came up at 


Donington was the race two grid 
positions not really having the 
desired effect in shaking up the 
competition but I don’t see how 
a further alteration will change 
anything. 

In race two it was ironically 
Kawasaki who both suffered and 
benefited from what is really the 
first time this season that a track 
incident affected the outcome 
of the race. When Leon Haslam 
crashed on the first lap Sykes 
got held up whilst Rea carved his 
way to the front and went from 
tenth to first within minutes. He 
then checked-out and raced to 
his eighth victory of the season. 
Sykes was the fastest man on 
track but could do nothing to reel 
in his team-mate. He was quick 
to vent his frustration afterwards 
saying the reverse grid “pissed 
on my bonfire" as he chased the 
record of 10 wins in a row at the 
Leicestershire track. In the end it 



was the same trio on the podium 
- Rea, Sykes, Davies - only in a 
different order so there wasn’t re¬ 
ally much of an impact. 

One of the frustrations of the 
teams has been over the changes 
to the race weekend format. 

Honda officials have been report¬ 
ed as complaining that there is 
not enough track time on a week¬ 
end to actually work on a race 
setup. With the two Free Practice 
sessions on a Friday being timed, 
half the time is spent chasing a 
chrono for Superpole, rather than 
working on machine development. 
That is a fair point if you are at 
the back end of the field but those 
at the sharp end can use both 
sessions to work on race set-up 
as they know their pace is fast 
enough to guarantee a place in 
Superpole 2. 

Dorna confirmed that the Sat¬ 
urday Superpole and race one 
format will remain for 2018. The 
reverse grid format for race two 
will be reviewed at the end of the 
year however. The latter certainly 
hasn’t delivered what was hoped. 

If we go back to January when I 
spoke to Chaz Davies and Jona¬ 


than Rea about it, it is exactly as 
they had predicted. In 2016 both 
of them had had races where they 
started on the second or third 
row and they came through to the 
front within a few laps. They didn’t 
foresee a change in that in 2017 
and save for a crash, as in Don- 
ington, the grid system has failed 
to force any change in the results 
and it is debatable if it has pro¬ 
vided any more excitement. 

I also noticed at Donington that 
the involvement of Servus TV, 
the Austrian channel owned by 
Red Bull, had ramped up further. 
They are sending crews to each 
race now with pit lane reporters 
to broadcast live. It is certainly 
making the pit lane and grid a lit¬ 
tle bit more crowded with Dorna’s 
own live feed crews, Mediaset and 
Eurosport all having teams broad¬ 
casting form the paddock. I have 
said before that I think this is the 
way to increase the overall appeal 
of the series. If more people are 
seeing it on TV, more people will 
want to come and experience the 
racing at their home track. More 
‘eyeballs’ will also justify more ex¬ 
penditure from the manufacturers 
to promote their products. 


In a recent interview Honda 
Europe’s competition manager, 
Marco Chini, acknowledged that 
the performance of their new 
Fireblade was a problem when it 
came to promoting the road bike. 
That situation is purely one of pri¬ 
orities and development. Honda 
Motor Co. and HRC in Japan do 
not see the WorldSBK series as 
a priority for their budget. When 
you put it behind FI and MotoGP 
it has to compete with MXGP, 
Trials and the Rally Raid pro¬ 
gramme. Honda clearly prioritize 
their budget on markets where 
they will get the maximum return 
and lOOOcc sports bikes don’t 
merit that at the moment. 

With Dorna increasing the profile 
of the WorldSBK series and get¬ 
ting more people - potential cus¬ 
tomers - viewing the racing it may 
be a catalyst for companies like 
Honda and Suzuki to place more 
of an onus on the development 
of their race machinery. That way 
there will be more competition 
at the front of the grid and there 
will be no need for Dorna to tinker 
with artificial means of manipulat¬ 
ing the results. 
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